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so careful in her diplomatic relations, that on rare
occasions, such as the reception she gave Blondel in
Vienna, one feels that she had let herself go, and said
what she really thought. These rare inconsistencies in
her political career, which show that despite her rigid
self-discipline she had remained human, exasperated her
political advisers. Kaunitz was particularly perturbed
when he was told that she had spoken slightingly of
Frederick to Monsieur Blondel, for, inevitably, Frederick
would soon learn what she had said in her rash moments.

Kaunitz wrote a tactful letter to Koch, Maria
Theresa's chief private secretary, reminding him, and
thus the Empress, that " the King of Prussia is an ally
of France, and that Austria is not." Frederick, so
Kaunitz continued, " is still one of France's most
influential allies. France would be in a very weak
position without his powerful support. Naturally France
cares more for Frederick than she does for us."

It was soon obvious to Kaunitz that the Empress's
indiscretions at home, and MareschaTs failure in Ver-
sailles, made it impossible for friendly feelings for Austria
to mature in France. Kaunitz felt that he himself was
needed in France, and in October 1750, therefore, he
persuaded Maria Theresa to send him to Versailles as her
Minister Plenipotentiary.

Kaunitz was received by the Marquis de Puysieux,
by the King, and by Madame de Pompadour, but he soon
realised that " many changes would have to occur before
we can even begin to hope to break off the alliance
between France and Prussia,"

It has often been stated in this connection that
despite her harsh disapproval of illicit love affairs at
home, Maria Theresa had at this time already learned to
overlook such immorality abroad, and that to facilitate